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ACQUELINE OVERTON, 
writer and former librarian 
of the Children’s Library, 

Westbury, Long Island, has always 
been very much interested in Ran- 
dolph Caldecott,-who late in the 
19th century achieved success as an 
illustrator of children’s books. When she 
wrote the Compton article on Caldecott two 
years ago, Miss Overton said that if she could 
find more information on his boyhood she 
would incorporate it into the article later. 
While in England last summer she went to the 
city of Chester, where Caldecott lived as a boy. 
She visited Chester Cathedral, where a mural 
tablet to Caldecott hangs, and King’s School, 
whose students long ago presented the tablet 
to the cathedral. At both places she received 
a most pleasant welcome, but instead of get- 
ting information about Caldecott it was Miss 
Overton who gave it! She showed the clergy 
where the tablet hung in the cathedral. She 
delighted the head master of King’s School 
by telling him that students of an earlier day 
had honored Caldecott by causing the tablet 
to be made and hung in the cathedral. Al- 
though she was not able to discover any new 
information on Caldecott’s life, Miss Overton 
was interested in the collection of original 
Caldecott sketches and books in the Chester 
Public Library and in the fine collection of 
Caldecott originals in the Manchester Art 
Gallery. Some of the latter had been given 
by Beatrix Potter. 
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VEN at this early date we 

have received quite a sheaf 

of letters from librarians who 
have examined the 1951 edition of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 
Comments received so far indicate 
that among the new articles Ameri- 
can Indians and Mythology are the favorites. 
Both articles are outstanding and are 
especially welcome because of the lack 
of good material in these fields. As one 
librarian wrote: ‘Many good collections of 
myths have been published, but good back- 
ground information for the young reader has 
heretofore been lacking.” Letters about the 
article on Indians commend the plan of 
organization and the art work. Other articles 
which have been praised are those on Ameri- 
can Literature, Police, Fire Department, and 
Post Office. Librarians have also com- 
mented on the up-to-dateness of materials 
on Indo-China, Pakistan, and other Asiatic 
countries now in the news. 


ESTERDAY the first reprints of the 

almost completely rewritten article Li- 

braries from Ancient to Modern Times 
arrived in our office. Since we of the Library 
Service staff worked on the article, we prefer 
to let other librarians judge its quality. But 
we are happy about the format of the booklet 
with its delightful modernistic cover. Please 
write for your copy and feel free to comment 
on the article. Like any other Compton article 
it will be revised whenever needed. 
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1. Britannica is easily read. Britannica is 

simply written. The articles proceed from simple 
explanations step by step to the more detailed 
technical descriptions. Over 4,000 of the world’s 
leading authorities tell students what they want 

to know simply, completely and accurately. 


2. Britannica is dependable. 58,971 pages 
were changed in fourteen years of constant revision, 


TEACHERS: 
to keep pace with the swift-moving events a * 
that shape history. For information 


; =. write or wire: 
3. Britannica is easy to use. Indexed and cross- 
indexed to make subjects easy to find. 


4. Britannica shows as well as tells. 25,694 
illustrations on Britannica's large pages permit 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
full-color reproduction of all visual aids. The set is 
rich in Kodachrome four-color illustrations and BRITANNI CA, tw 


thousands of photos illustrate almost every 
conceivable subject high school students want to 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 


know about. CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


5. Britannica is authoritative. Students are 
confident when they say “I found it in Britannica. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES 30 EAST HURON STREET, CHICAGO 11 


Dr. Margaret Mead, Dr. Jacques Maritain and vr. Charles Malik have accepted 
invitations to address general ALA sessions at the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 
Conference in Chicago, 8-14 July. 





The ALA Executive Board will meet at ALA Headquarters in Chicago on 11-12 
May 1951 to select a new ALA Executive Secretary. A list of candidates has 
been prepared by a special subcommittee of the Executive Board under the 
chairmanship of President Graham. 


The ALA Budget Committee will also meet in Chicago, immediately preceding the 
Executive Board meeting, for preliminary consideration of the 1951-52 ALA 
general budget. 


Local Conference committees for the Chicago ALA Conference have been desig- 
nated by General Chairman Gertrude Gscheidle with the following named as 
chairmen: Reception Committee, Mr. Andre S. Nielsen; Entertainment and Hos- 
pitality Committee, Miss Ruth W. Gregory and Miss Eleanor Plain; Publicity 
Committee, Miss Mildred Bruder; Registration and Personnel Committee, Mr. 
Alex Ladenson; Library Tours Committee, Mr. Herman Fussler; local Information 
Committee, Miss Marguerite Giezentanner; Recreation and Sight-seeing Commit- 
tee, Mr. David Maxfield and Miss Marion Oliver; and the Meeting Room Arrange- 
ments Committee, Mr. Ralph Esterquest and Mr. Kenneth Fagerhaugh. 


Library school students were offered complimentary 1950 ALA memberships at 
the opening of the 1950-51 academic year under an experiment approved by the 
ALA Executive Board. Forty library schools participated, distributing 2440 
invitations and free ALA BULLETINS to their students. A total of 864 compli- 
mentary memberships were requested and issued between September and December. 
Early reports from the ALA Membership Records Unit indicate that more than 
200 of these have already taken out regular paid ALA memberships for 1951. 


The ALA Program Committee has approved a suggestion that the Annual Confer- | 
ence schedule include special hours for visiting exhibits. Book-related : 
exhibits will be located at the Palmer House and all other exhibits at the 

Stevens Hotel. Librarians knowing of firms that might be interested in 

exhibiting at the conference can arrange for the mailing of a brochure by 

writing to the ALA Comptroller, Mr. R. E. Dooley who is Conference Exhibits 


Manager. 


The West Coast played host to three ALA executive staff members on official ; 
visits in March. Mr. Cory collected information for the ALA Executive Board 

on the possibility of holding the 1953 ALA Conference in los Angeles; Mrs. 

Blair met with ALA Audio-Visual Board Chairman R. C. Swank and the Southern 
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California public librarians to assist in the establishment of a film library 
circuit centered in Los Angeles; Miss Batchelder visited libraries in Cali- 
fornia and Washington, attended the meeting of the School Librarians Associ- 
ation of California in Santa Barbara, the Association of Childhood Education 
International conference in Seattle and also visited libraries in Oregon and 


Idaho. 


ALA of Education for Librarianship has just met at Columbia Uni- 
versity with the chairmen of its subcommittees working on the library school 
accreditation project. 


The ALA International Relations Board held an important two-day meeting in 
Washington during March to discuss emergency library problems abroad and 
international aspects of domestic library work. 


The U.S. De ent of the has authorized a supplementary grant of 
$10,000 to the ALA for expansion of the general reference collection at Keio 
University in Japan, where the ALA sponsored library school under Mr. Robert 
Gitler opens 7 April. 


Mr. Ralph Dunbar, chief, Services to Libraries Section, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and a member of the ALA Executive Board, has agraed to serve as a 
consultant to the ALA Executive Secretary on the forthcoming reclassification 
study of ALA Headquarters personnel. Mr. Dunbar is also a member of the U.S. 
Civil Service Board of Expert Examiners for library positions. 


The U.S. Commission of Education convened a meeting on 26-27 February of the 
newly appointed Library Advisory Committee to the Office of Education. The 
Committee consists of Mr. Francis R. St.John, Miss Lucile Nix, Miss Eleanor 
Cavanaugh, Mr. Ralph Shaw, Mr. William Jesse, Miss Sara Krentzman, Mrs. 
loleta D. Fyan, Mr. Dan lacy, Mr. L. Quincy Mumford and Mr. Cory. Mrs. Maln- 
berg and Miss Dunlap attended as observers. The Committee discussed library 
problems in connection with priorities and allocations of materials, pending 
legislation of interest to libraries, library mobilization responsibility and 
opportunities in various fields, and the recent reorganization of the Office 
of Education. The Committee was critical of the new organization which places 
the former Services to Libraries Section in the Auxiliary Materials and 
Methods Section, Curriculum and Instruction Branch, of the Office of Educa- 
tion's Division of State and Local School Systems. The Commissioner of Edu- 
cation joined the Committee for dinner and Mr. Dunbar and other members of 
the Office of Education staff worked with the Committee in its deliberations. 


The ALA Nominating Committee to select candidates for 1952-53 ALA offices 
has just been appointed by Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, ALA President-elect. Miss 
lucile Nix will serve as chairman assisted by Miss Sara Krentzman, Mr. John 
S. Richards, Miss Jean Roos, and Mr. Wyllis Wright. 


John Mackenzie Co ) 
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Libraries Lead the Way 


In Civilian Detense 


LTHOUGH it has not been possible to conduct a survey of library-defense activity in the 

United States, the ALA Bulletin will from time to time publish accounts of the ways 

in which various libraries are meeting their responsibilities. A series of resolutions under 

the heading “Libraries and the National Emergency” were adopted by the ALA Council on 

January 31. The resolutions appear on page 51 of the February 1950 ALA Bulletin and 
reprints may be requested from ALA Headquarters. 


Brooklyn Public Library 


United Nations forces first went into action 
against the invaders of South Korea on July 7, 
1950. The Brooklyn Public Library mobilized 
its forces in behalf of civilian defense on July 
12. This points up the promptness with which 
one library recognized and implemented its 
responsibilities to its community in time of 
emergency. 

In the months inte rvening since those fateful 
July days, the library’s original purpose—to co- 
+ Roca its facilities and the specialized train- 
ing of its personnel with the community’s 
civilian defense plans—has expanded beyond 
expectations. No one imagined that within six 
months the library would be showing the way 
in publicizing air raid protective measures 
through films, and in educating the public on 
technological aspects of warfare through special 
exhibits. 

It is an exhilarating experience to have big 
organizations, upon whom the library often 
has to depend for help, call up to plead for 
library help: “Can you ssibly schedule us 
for the A- Sond film W fallen sday evening— and 
send a oo and operator with it?” It is 
nice to be able to reply: “With pleasure—and 
we'll send a speaker too.” Such a speaker can 
also tell about the library’s role in civilian 
defense. Over 3000 persons at 41 meetings, in 

a period of 19 days, viewed defense films and 
were grateful to the public library for this 
service, 

It is stimulating, too, to clock 857 persons 
on three successive days taking a guided tour of 
a library exhibit—in this case “Your Signal 
Corps in Peace and War.” 

For the benefit of other libraries similarly 
situated and inclined, here is the factual story 
of the defense program of the Brooklyn Public 
Library. The first step was the librarian’s ap- 
pointment of a Mobilization Committee, con- 
sisting of the superintendents of Buildings, 
Branches, Security, Public Relations, Children’s 
Work and Re ference Coordination. Im- 
mediately the committee registered the library 


with the newly organized civilian defense 
ee of Brooklyn and sent to each, copies 
of a notice as shown in the accompanying table 
on pages 128 and 129. 

The announcements brought immediate re- 
sults, Several buildings were inspected and ap- 
proved as official air raid shelters and signs to 
that effect were set up on the street. Routes 
leading to the shelters were marked and drills 
were held to acquaint the staff with its duties 
in case of emergency. 

Space in several library units was designated 
for the establishment of emergency aid stations; 
desk space for recruiting of volunteer help was 
set up in others. Library auditoriums and study 
rooms were promply engaged by the Red Cross 
for first aid classes and lectures. 

The staff members, meanwhile, were chan- 
neled into various activities on a voluntary 
basis—as blood donors, first aid students or in- 
structors, CD publicists, speakers at neighbor- 
hood meetings, operators of film projectors and 
air raid proctors. 

Public bulletin boards in the libraries were 
stripped of less important matters to con- 
centrate on the latest developments on both the 
fighting front and the home front. Maps of 
Korea were brought out and the front-line 
changes indicated daily. Notices from other 
agencies were posted. Several units began to 
display the daily Consolidated Synopsis of the 
Department of ‘Defense, and Procurement In- 
formation, for the convenience of people doing 
business with government agencies. 

Through close cooperation with publishers 
of CD literature, the libraries kept abreast of 
current and proposed publications. These were 
obtained in quantity and circulated freely 
throughout the system. Some were even put on 
sale in the libraries as a convenience. 

The film project came about in response to 
public demand. Because of the complexity of 
a voluntary civilian defense organization in a 
city the size of New York, it was not until 
several months had passed that practical opera- 
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tions were possible. Meanwhile, a public made 
anxious by newspaper and radio reports 
clamored for information on what to do in case 
of atomic attack. 

A film which answered this purpose, Pattern 
for Survival, had been produced, but the 
civilian defense group lacked funds for equip- 
ment and space to show the film which, it was 
agreed, would be the best means of recruiting 
volunteers. The Brooklyn Public Library 
stepped into the breach. Funds were made 
available for the purchase of five copies of 
Pattern for Survival and two copies of You Can 
Beat the A-Bomb. In addition, five projectors 
were added to the one the library already 
owned. 

These moves were taken because of the 
urgency of the situation—the fear that atomic 
atte ick might come at any moment and find the 
city’s millions utterly unprepared. 

The first ste ps in the film program were to 
show the pictures to the library staff members, 
obtain volunteers to conduct meetings or oper- 
ate projectors, and run demonstration meetings. 
A list of “Pointers for Those Conducting Meet- 
ings” was put out. Showings of the film were 
then scheduled in all units of the library and 
made available to various community organiza- 
tions. 

The meetings follow a simple pattern, varied 
by the ingenuity of the leader and the com- 
plexion of the audience. The librarian in 
charge usually explains the purpose of the film 


and the library’s responsibility in showing it. 
At the close of the showing there may be 
some discussion of pertinent matters, after 
which the library representative distributes 
literature such as You and the Atom Bomb 
(New York State Civil Defense Commission), 
a booklist of material available in all libraries. 
and a list of the contents of a Survival Kit. 

The most important period for the librarian 
comes at the close of the meeting when there is 
a chance to talk about the library services in 
relation to the CD program. Here the type of 
listener decides the approach. With house- 
wives, for instance, material on low-budget 
meals, menu planning and consumer informa- 
tion is emphasized. Among business men the 
services of the Business Reference Library in 
supplying material on conversion from peace- 
time to defense industry are emphasized. 
Finally, the audience is told about similar meet- 
ings in neighborhood libraries and invited to 
arrange gatherings for any organizations in 
which they are interested. The CD office 
often supplies its own speakers to outline the 
special needs of the neighborhood. 

The response of the public to the library 
program has been most gratifying. There 
has been profound satisfaction in the reali- 
zation that the people of Brooklyn, numbering 
nearly 3,000,000, are looking at the library with 
new eyes—not only as the best source of infor- 
mation at any time, but as the inspiration for 
action in a time of crisis. 


The Brooklyn Public Library Offers the Following Services and 


Facilities to an Emergency Delense Program 


INFORMATION SERVICES: 


Books, pamphlets and periodicals in the technical fields, consumer information, rationing 
and other subjects pertinent to emergency defense. 
Librarians trained in information service techniques available to volunteer organizations 


for consultation and advice. 


Personnel for assisting in the compilation and publicizing of emergency releases. 


Aid in tracing birth certificates. 


SPACE: 


Sites for air raid shelters. 


Meeting rooms for class instruction and community groups. 


Emergency aid stations. 


Desk space for auxiliary defense and volunteer organizations. 


Headquarters for air raid wardens. 


EXHIBITS: 


Public bulletin boards for notices. 
Space within the buildings for displaying posters and exhibits publicizing emergency 
activities 
Window space for special exhibits and posters. 
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DISTRIBUTION : 


Express service for supplying communities with important information, pamphlets, regu- 


lations, posters, etc. 


Branches covering all communities in Brooklyn available as distributing centers for re- 


leases to the public. 


SPECIAL SERVICES: 


Personnel, e quipment and space for fingerprinting. 


Facilities for issuing identification cards. 


Personnel and facilities for rec ruiting and screening volunteers. 


Detroit Public 


In an attempt to bring forcefully to the at- 
tention of Detroiters positive information on 
civilian defense, the Detroit Public Library has 
recently worked out a new pattern for con- 
centrated film showings which should be of 
interest to many other organizations involved 
in the civilian defense effort. Beginning on 
January 29 and continuing for six weeks, the 
library showed the film You Can Beat the 
A-Bomb more than 300 times in 21 of its 
agencies. The program has been widely com- 
mended ‘and has put the library in the fore- 
front of the civilian defense picture in De- 
troit. 

The rapidity with which plans were devel- 
oped is a dramatic aspect of the program. 
City department heads, representatives of key 
industries and social service agencies, and 
others known to be desperately in need of 
civilian defense informational materials were 
notified by _ of the arrival of the preview 
print and ; capacity previe w audience which 
overflowed ‘i library’s auditorium was _ as- 
sembled within a day. Almost everyone 
reached by telephone wished to bring one or 
two others along. There was a_ particularly 
gratifying turnout from the Fire and Police 
Departments and the local OCD. None of 
these people had previously seen the film and 
they immediately endorsed it as being one 
which was in accord with local plans in its 
recommended practices. The audience was 
agreed that the film offered no_ particular 
hazards; that it was a good film with which 
to begin. 

While the film was be ‘ing reshown to the 
overflow audience, the library’s director and its 
home reading services director were already 
figuring how maximum library exhibition could 
be arranged with the least delay possible. 
Funds were made immediately available for 
more prints of the title than the library had 
previously intended to purchase. The dis- 
covery that the preview print had been booked 


Library 


for a solid month within an hour of the pre- 
view made it clear that all of the prints could 
not be tied up in library showings. Still an- 
other problem was presented by the fact that 
the midwinter weeks are the ones which tra- 
ditionally offer the most library program ac- 
tivities. Virtually every evening date on the 
library’s nine projectors was already booked for 
a series of programs (family living, foreign 
policy, etc.) planned months in advance, and 
it was felt that these programs should be 
retained. 

The decision was made to rearrange pro- 
jector commitments so that each week four 
branch libraries could have a print of the film 
and a projector for a five-day period. Every 
branch gave two showings a di ry and was en- 
courage .d to run as many extra shows as pos- 
sible whenever groups of people could be 
gathered together. Organizations were en- 
couraged to bring their members to the branch 
libraries for special showings. At the main 
library, where the film was shown for two 
weeks, there were hourly showings beginning 
at noon and lasting until 8:00 p.m. Wherever 
there were showings, copies of the pamphlet on 
which the film was based were distributed 
without charge, in addition to enrolment blanks 
for civilian defense volunteers. 

McGraw-Hill responded with alacrity to the 
plea for immediate delivery of prints and extra 
transportation was secured for the few tight 
spots in the projection schedule. A bold post- 
er (red and black on yellow) was prepared 
and printed by the Public Relations Division. 
This poster listed all of the dates and locations 
for the showings. Through the agency of an 
organization of junior advertising men (The 
Display Club) posters were placed in par- 
ticularly advantageous spots—the downtown 
hotels, de »partment stores, office buildings, etc. 
In the branch library neighborhoods staff mem- 
bers did an effective job of placing the posters 
in store windows, churches, etc., and in ar- 
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ranging for community publicity. The film 
program was given wide coverage by the 
metropolitan dailies and by foreign- language, 
neighborhood and school papers. 

While it is as yet too early to give conclusive 
reports on the effectiveness of these showings, 
several incidental benefits are apparent. The 
library is already more closely involved in 
a community action program than it ever was 
during W orld War II; the library’s effective- 
ness has been recognized; and the library staff 


has a sense of having made a positive con- 
tribution. It is also felt that the program has 
been a factor in the increase of book circula- 
tion, 

During World War II the Detroit Public Li- 
brary carried on an intensive program of dis- 
tributing books and other informational ma- 
terial, conducting discussion forums, etc. These 
services are being provided in the present 
emergency. The film program is reported here 
since it is a service added since World War II. 


Louisville Free Public Library 


The entire civil defense program in Louis- 
ville and Jefferson County, Kentucky, under the 
direction of Colonel A. E. Kimberling, is being 
built around the Louisville Free Public Li- 
brary and its branches. The civil defense area 
also includes two counties in Indiana and two 
adjoining Jefferson County. 

Colonel Kimberling’s headquarters are in the 
Audio-Visual De “pi artment of the library. Ac- 
cording to him “the main public library, to- 
gether with the branch library buildings, give 
a coverage of the entire area that will suffice for 
all training purposes and can be designated as 
district or zone headquarters for civil defense 
groups throughout the area.” 

Central communications control is to be 
housed in the main library and the communica- 
tions system built on the library’s wire net- 
work and radio. The library has operated FM 
station WFPL since 1949. Each branch li- 
brary is connected by telephone wires to cen- 
tral control at the main library and will be in 
constant communication for the purpose of 
training, information, etc. 

Schools have been designated as first aid 
stations and evacuation points. Sixteen secon- 
dary schools are already connected by wire to 
the main library and work is under way to join 
all 74 elementary schools to the network. 


In the event of a real emergency it is pos- 
sible that all commercial radio and. television 
systems would be taken out of operation be- 
cause they provide a beam by which enemy 
planes would be aided in finding their targets, 
In that event the communication network of 
the Louisville Free Public Library system would 
continue to function. AM, FM, short wave 
and television receivers are now installed in 
each branch of the library. Communications 
could be transmitted to the branches by wire 
network, by radio or by television, or by all 
combined. 

In addition to offering all of its communica- 
tion facilities to the director of civilian defense, 
the library has further speeded up its program 
to serve the general public. Book lists on cur- 
rent subjects are issued regularly, films are avail- 
able for loan or for showings at the libr ary, dis- 
cussion forums are held and additional books 
and periodicals are being purchased for the 
use of library patrons. 

The library is now able to provide fast com- 
munications for civil defense training or for 
actual rescue work in the event of an all-out 
emergency. It is also using every means at its 
disposal to supply information necessary to an 
understanding of current problems and possible 
avenues to future peace. 


1950 ALA CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 


Proceedings of the 1950 Annual ALA Conference will be ready for 
distribution in May. The proceedings will not be published as an issue of 
the ALA Bulletin, but instead will be printed by offset. A copy will be 
mailed free, upon request, to each ALA member. Requests should be 
sent before May 1 to ALA Headquarters, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago 


11, Tl. 
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Public Library Bookmobile 


Service to Schools 


7 THE 1949 ALA Midwinter Meeting the State School Library Supervisors appointed a 
A committee to make a study of public library bookmobile service to schools. Later the 
committee was enlarged to include ALA Library Extension Division representatives. 

This final report, accepted and endorsed by the State School Library Supervisors at a 
meeting in January 1951, is the fifth revision of the committee’s original statement. It re- 
flects the thinking of many librarians and school people, including state school library 
supervisors, directors of state libraries and state library extension agencies, county librarians 
giving bookmobile service to schools, and school people receiving the service. Various 
drafts have also been discussed in open meetings of the groups concerned. 


REPORT’ 


This report attempts to set down certain 
basic principles, requirements and advant- 
ages of a public library service to children. 
The report is based on the assumption that 
bookmobile service from the public library 
is supplementary to the library materials and 
services supplied by the school itself. 

The report does not attempt to deal with 
or evaluate the situation in which the board 
of education asks the public library, as its 
agent, to assume responsibility for providing 
school library service. An arrangement of 
this type would call for more specific stip- 
ulations and probably a contractual agree- 
ment. 

From the committee’s observations of 
bookmobile service to schools and from 
criticisms and discussions of previous drafts 
of this report, this committee has come to 
the conclusion that the most successful pro- 
grams of public library bookmobile service 
to schools are those based on mutual under- 
standing and confidence and a sincere desire 
to give the most effective library service 
possible to children and young people. 








1Prepared by a committee of the State School Library 
Supervisors and the ALA Library Extension Division. Re- 
prints, available in June for a nominal charge, may be 
ordered from Mae Graham, State Department of Education, 
Division of Library Extension, 400 Cathedral St., Baltimore 
1, Md, 

The following librarians served as members of the com- 
mittee: Mae Graham, chairman; Sarah Beck, formerly adult 
services librarian, Prince George’s County Memorial Library, 
Hyattsville, Md.; Nancy Jane Day, school library super- 
visor, State Department of Education, Columbia, S.C.; Mrs. 
Eloise Camp Melton, formerly school library adviser, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N.C.; Nettie B. 
Taylor, supervisor, County and Institutional Libraries, Divi- 
sion of Library Extension, State Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Md. Miss Beck and Miss Taylor were appointed 


to the committee by the ALA Library Extension Division. 


I 


The basic principles of library service to 
schools from a public library bookmobile are 
identical with basic principles of good 
library administration and service. 

A. The public library accepts a responsi- 
bility to children and youth, as well as to 
adults, for providing materials and services 
which aid the individual in the development 
of his mental, emotional and activity inter- 
ests. 

B. The board of education has the respon- 
sibility for providing and maintaining sole 
library service. The purpose of the school 
library is identical with the basic purpose 
of the school itself. 

C. The function of the public library's 
bookmobile is to provide library services and 
materials in areas where there is no branch, 
station or other public library outlet. The 
policies determining selection of materials 
and services for the bookmobile are, there- 
fore, identical with the library’s over-all 
policies regulating these factors. 


Il 


The most successful programs of public 
library bookmobile service to schools are 
those based on a mutual understanding be- 
tween the school and the public library of 
the problems involved. 

A. The board of education, through its 
superintendent, must understand and desire 
the service. 

B. The plan for service should be made 
cooperatively by representatives from the 
school and the public library. 

C. The school should state what types of 
materials and services it needs from the 
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bookmobile. 

D. The public library should state how 
much of these materials and services it is 
able to furnish in accordance with its over- 
all policy of library service to children. 

E. Mutual understanding involves recog- 
nition of the responsibility each agency has 
for library service to children, of the ma- 
terials available, of the financial limitations 
of each, and of other problems affecting the 
service. 

F. Each agency should make periodic re- 
ports to the other on the progress and 
evaluation of the service. 


ill 


The public library’s resources of materials 
and personnel will need to be increased 
when it offers bookmobile service to schools. 

A. The bookmobile collection should be a 
well-rounded one, containing materials on 
all subjects selected in accordance with the 
library's policy of selection of materials for 
children. The collection should be large 
—_ to serve each pupil adequately. 

The bookmobile staff should have at 
bos one professional librarian acquainted 
with books and materials for children and 
young people. 

The bookmobile should operate on a 
regular schedule. The stops should be long 
enough to serve the school effectively and 
frequent enough to provide worthw hile serv- 
ice. 

IV 

The school should accept definite responsi- 
bilities when it accepts bookmobile service 
~ the public library. 

It should keep the library informed of 
its ae and of the types of materials 
needed. 

B. Requests for specific materials should 
be made as far as possible in advance of the 
— they will be needed. 

The public library should be informed 
of ~ resources within the schools served 
by the bookmobile. 

D. The public library should know the 
selection policy for materials purchased by 
the school. 

E. The school should make a financial 
arrangement with the library to take care 
of lost or dam: iged mi iterials which cannot 
be traced to an individual pupil. Such an 


arrangement relieves the teacher of financial 

responsibility for materials borrowed by 

the pupils. : 
V 

The educational value of public library 
bookmobile service to the school is de- 
termined largely by the school’s attitude 
toward it. 

A. Teachers, pupils and the school librar- 
ian should plan together for the bookmobile 
visit. 

B. Teachers, pupils and the school librar- 
ian should participate in selection of ma- 
terials from the bookmobile. 

C. Teachers and school librarians should 
follow up the visit of the bookmobile by 
pointing out how materials borrowed may 
be used, by using them, by discussing the 
books borrowed, by encouraging pupils to 
share their Laake, 

D. Materials borrowed from the _ book- 
mobile should be made available to all 
pupils in the school. 

E. Pupils should be encouraged to use 
library materials at home. 

F. Pupils can serve as assistants both in 
the bookmobile and in circulating the ma- 
terials for use within the school. 

G. Pupils have the same responsibility for 
care of materials borrowed from the book- 
mobile as they do for care of library ma- 
terials and textbooks within the school. 


VI 

Both the school and the public library can 
benefit from well-planned public library 
bookmobile service to schools. 

A. It enriches the resources within the 
school. 

B. It broadens the child’s experience by 
bringing him into contact with the services 
of his public library. 

C. It can prevent unnecessary duplication 
of materials and thus provide a wider, 
richer range of materials. 

D. It provides opportunity for school and 
public library personnel to know and under- 
stand each other’s programs, problems, and 
resources. 

E. It provides the public library an 
economical method of reaching a large part 
of its citizens who are not within easy access 
of another public library outlet. 
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Let's Start with People 


LauRA K. MARTIN 


uBLic library service in the United States 
Pi too often measured in terms of the 
services provided by large city libraries. To 
patrons of these libraries, the typical librar- 
ian is a full-time specialist who directs rather 
than performs clerical work, and whose 
ability to locate information on any subject 
is as much the result of technical skill and 
training as of the accessibility of materials. 

Dr. Leigh tells us that the dweller in the 
small town has a quite different picture in 
hismind. He says: 

Small village libraries with populations less 
than 5,000, totaling 65 percent of the public 
libraries in the United States .. . are open on a 
part-time basis . . . with a single part-time li- 
brarian, in most cases not professionally trained 
in a library school, aided by a part-time, non- 
profession: il assistant. They carry on very little 
reference work. a 


In order to get the full impact of Dr. 
Leigh’s statistics, it is necessary to under- 
stand that he is excluding all branches or 
stations of larger systems. Inclusion of 
these in the picture would greatly increase 
the proportion of library patrons whose sole 
contact with libraries is through an untrained 
custodian. 

How much help do state extension agen- 
cies offer these untrained librarians? In 
1939 Ralph Munn gave the rating “highly 
develope sd” to only eight of the state agen- 
cies most clearly che urged with public library 
promotion.* - Garceau gives discourag- 
ing results of a sampling from 22 states, 
with supplementary data from 15 others, to 
show the extent of meaningful relationships 
between local libraries and state library ex- 
tension agencies. He concludes, however, 


1 


1Leigh, Robert D. The Public Library in the United 


States. (The General Report of the Public Library Inquiry). 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1950, p.56. 
*Munn, Ralph. “Library Development within the States.” 


ALA Bulletin, 33 :464, July 1939, 


Miss Martin teaches at the University of Kentucky De- 
partment of Library Science, Lexington, and during the 
coming summer will be on the faculty of the School of 
Librarianship, University of Denver. Her last article for 
the ALA Bulletin, “‘What Are We Afraid Of? Some 


Notes on Censorship,’’ appeared in December 1948. 


that “The number of situations and their 
distribution are such that the sample can- 
not hope to produce statistical material at 
this level. It can only give a broad picture 
of the range of experience.”* In describing 
practical help given, Dr. Garceau says: 


Though most state agencies undertake some 
form of summer institutes, workshops, intern- 
ships, or other training programs, only two 
libraries in the sample have reported that such 
training has had importance in the conduct of 
their library business.* 


The picture today, though far from bright, 
seems to be improving. Dr. Garceau’s 
figures, collected prior to 1949, should be 
supplemented with the following statement 
appearing in a recent release from ALA: 

In the bienniums including 1950, ap- 
propriations for state aid in public libraries 
were substantially increased in 17 states. 
General budgets of state library agencies, 
for somewhat comparable services, were also 
increased in 19 additional states, although 
many were without specific “state aid” pro- 
visions. 

In spite of such highly encouraging figures, 
the fact still seems to be that as of today 
the large majority of custodians to whom 
Dr. Leigh refers are on their own so far as 
the solution of their daily problems is con- 
cerned, In many cases either they do not or 
cannot look to their state extension agency 
for guidance in borrowing books, weeding 
collections, preparing simple records, etc. 

In the light of our slow progress toward 
organizing larger units, we can hardly justify 
the common assumption that, in the near 
future, these small libraries would either be 
staffed by trained people or become part of 
regional or state systems where they would 
have adequate supervision. 

Many custodians, who genuinely need 
help, would welcome the opportunity to 
receive specific training at institutes, con- 
ferences and workshops held near _ their 
homes. The demand is a pressing call upon 
the time and thought of our professional 


®Garceau, Oliver. The Public Library in the Political 
Process. (A Report of the Publie Library Inquiry). New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1949, p.214-21. 

* Ibid., p.219-20. 
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leaders today. Such training is in no sense 
in competition with established library 
training agencies, accredited or unaccredited. 
Agencies which have demonstrated their 
willingness to accept responsibility for the 
training of persons not qualified for regular 
courses, should certainly be invited and en- 
couraged to take the lead in state planning. 
The state library extension agency, however, 
is naturally the organization most familiar 
with the needs of librarians in the field, and 
planning for any sort of in-service program 
would need the vision of leaders in all types 
of libraries within the state. 

All of us know these untrained librarians, 
and it should be recognized in any discussion 
of their problem that they do not often think 
of library science as a professional career. 
They are, for the most part, women no 
longer young; women who want only part- 
time work, receive very little salary, live at 
home and are not at all likely to be lured 
from their present positions by more at- 
tractive opportunities elsewhere. One of 
their strongest assets is their intimate knowl- 
edge of their own community's people, prob- 
lems and resources. In most cases they have 
a genuine liking for their work and are eager 
to do it well, as the number of volunteer 
workers in small libraries amply proves. 
Further proof lies in the enthusiastic re- 
sponse to training programs wherever they 
have been advertised and _ intelligently 
planned. The only requirements are that 
the plans be made to keep within the finan- 
cial abilities of the participants, and that 
the offerings be planned by people who know 
where to begin instruction. 

Progressive educators have abandoned 
the condescending attitude and make it 
their first task to identify the problems of 
the student. Immense benefit is derived 
from the teacher who sees his task as start- 
ing where his students are, and who brings 
them as far along in his subject area as he 
can in a given period. 

Librarians have yet to learn the value of 
planning first with the people who are now 
doing the job. Those of us connected with 
universities naturally devote our first efforts 
to young people to be recruited there. But 
if the campus should be the entire state, as 
state university presidents like to say, then 
a breadth of service is envisioned for which 


most library schools are now unprepared, 
That library schools are not always uninter- 
ested in this concept is happily proven in 
the extension courses given from the state 
universities of Illinois, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, and in workshops conducted on uni- 
versity campuses over the country. Mich- 
igan’s fine series of workshops held at 
summer camps is an example of a project 
carried on by the state library. Other 
states, notably Illinois and Indiana, have 
often conducted brief courses. 

The relation of the workshop for untrained 
people to the regular program of the library 
school has been tellingly illustrated at the 
University of Kentucky in the last three 
years. Of 27 participants in a workshop 
held on the campus in 1948, nine returned 
the following summer for the full term and 
two people are now completing work for 
degrees. Participants in the workshop held 
the following summer were the nucleus of 
two extension courses. 

The library workshop has a definite rela- 
tion to the pregram of library education, 
whether held by a state extension agency or 
a training agency. Its most important serv- 
ice, however, is often to the person not qual- 
ified to enter a library school. Such persons 
learn in a workshop to appreciate the de- 
grees of complexity in the operation of a 
library, and quite often learn to estimate 
the degree of their personal adaptability to 
the profession. Our experience in Ken- 
tucky has been that workshop participants, 
even those who go no further with training, 
attend library meetings more often than they 
did previously. They feel much more at 
home when they know personalities in the 
library world and understand commonly- 
used terms. Thus they place themselves in 
a position to receive professional stimulation 
through established library channels. 

If the Public Library Inquiry is to have 
significant influence upon library planning, 
we must give its recommendations a great 
deal of thought. Dr. Garceau says: 


It is in fact very doubtful whether librarian- 
ship as a vocation is based upon a sufficiently 
unique set of skills to warrant any effort to 
make it an exclusive group with compulsory 
training requirements and qualifying examina- 
tions. There are cases in the sample of small, 
middle-sized, and very large libraries being 
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LET’S START WITH PEOPLE 


excellently administered by people with only 
very rudimentary specific professional training, 
or with none at all.® 


I do not believe that the staff of the Public 
Library Inquiry is implying here, or else- 
where in the report, that we should close 
our library schools. In our modern world 
professional education is the most efficient 
method so far developed by which the young 
person entering library service may acquaint 
himself with the best that has been thought, 
said and done in his field. At the same time 
the needs of the untrained person serving 
the small community are not the same as 
those of the person who is planning for a 


lifetime career. Library schools have hardly” 


been cognizant of these differences. 

In any case, this is a project too big for 
library schools to undertake alone. A meas- 
urable improvement in library service in 
every state within a few years is an ob- 
jective which would require mobilization of 
all appropriate library resources, not solely 
those specifically charged with training. 
The initial planning would, of course, have 
to come from ALA Headquarters. 

Let us suppose that a national committee 
were organized to set up standards for a 
program of this kind, with every state li- 
brary extension agency taking part because 
every state has its share of untrained librar- 
ians. On that committee should be people 
who work well with small community boards 
and librarians. They should establish stand- 
ards for materials, leaders and content of the 
sessions, and require detailed reports after 
every conference. Such requirements need 
not interfere with the flexibility of the pro- 
gram, and would be a source of information 
for future plans. Members of this national 
committee should help to train leaders, put 
on demonstrations and be the steering com- 
mittee as the program proceeds. 

How could such a project be financed? 
Several methods suggest themselves. First, 
it should be a cardinal principle that par- 
ticipants would pay an appreciable share 
of the cost, and it would be hoped that the 
local library would frequently pay its li- 
brarian’s expenses. Admission charges for 
the growing number of ALA preconferences 
have not seemed to prove a deterrent to 





5 Ibid., p.192. 
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large attendance and there seems little 
reason to believe that a modest fee would 
reduce participation. Underwriting at the 
planning stage would be necessary before 
attendance could be estimated. A revolv- 
ing fund might serve. 

The argument for increased state aid 
which such a program presents to participat- 
ing agencies, and the increased membership 
in ALA which would surely come when 
many people saw our professional organiza- 
tion serving where service is most needed, 
are obvious advantages. Dr. Garceau says: 
“What ALA needs is . . . a new interest at 
headquarters in holding the show together 
by serving librarians as well as libraries.”® 

This is a day of specialized, in-service 
training. Bankers, insurance agents, law- 
yers, teachers and musicians, etc., now hold 
conferences under educational auspices. 
The public would undoubtedly be quick 
to recognize and support workshops for 
librarians, if publicity were given library 
needs. 

Subsidy by a large foundation would en- 
able us to proceed at a faster pace, but this 
is a project which the library profession 
might well inaugurate itself in the hope 
that proven value would open the door to 
larger opportunities. 

The value of the workshop or institute in 
increasing public interest in the cooperative 
library planning so dear to the hearts of 
librarians should not be overlooked. People 
who cooperate in preparing committee re- 
ports for workshops gain a new concept of 
the stimulation which comes from working 
together on professional problems. If the 
leaders have shown awareness of the oppor- 
tunities for creating citizen interest afforded 
in getting these small-town librarians to- 
gether, we can be sure that the message of 
library service for all will spread. 

The Public Library Inquiry provides us 
with the occasion for many a new start on 
the solution of old problems. Surely there 
will never be a better time to increase on a 
national scale, and to an appreciable degree, 
the quality of service rendered day by day 
to the previously neglected personnel in 
more than 65 percent of our public libraries. 
Let’s start with people! 


* Ibid., p.198. 








HE decision to forsake reminiscence in 
‘acai ALA’s 75th anniversary was 
indeed wise! The past is one of honor but 
the challenges of history, while interesting, 
do not provoke action. It seems appropriate 
to mark the 75th year of ALA by a program 
which, before the year is out, will have in- 
spired the publication of books, encouraged 
thoughtful reading and stirred nationwide 
discussion of “The Heritage of the U.S.A. 
in Times of Crisis!” 

Ralph Ellsworth, chairman of the ALA 
75th Anniversary Committee, has said that 
“if the 20,000 ALA members will exert them- 
selves this year, they can influence in a very 
useful manner the thinking of the American 
public on the very crucial problems facing 


” 


us. 

There is something tangible which librar- 

ians in both small and large public libraries 

can begin to do now. First of all, they can 
list books and pamphlets in their collections 
which will give readers a better understand- 
ing of the relationship between our demo- 
cratic heritage and the sombre, staggering 
problems of today. Materials should be 
stocked and assembled and made ready for 
the large public which we hope to reach 
through the anniversary program. Already 
a committee has been appointed by the AL. A 
Audio-Visual Board to draw up a film list 
on the American heritage. 

New volumes which will head reading 
lists are, of course, the two anniversary 
books to be published by Harper & Brothers 
= the fall. These books—the one by Gerald 

Johnson and the other by Dr. Henry 
na ele Commager—will be among the librar- 
ians’ and the laymen’s best tools in the im- 
plementation of the anniversary plan. An 
exciting book for children and young people 
has also been planned and will be published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons before the end 








Miss Farrell, field representative of the Louisiana State 
Library, Baton Rouge, is a member of the ALA 75th An- 
niversary Committee. 











The Challenge! 


SALLIE J. 


FARRELL 


of the year. In keeping with the ALA 
anniversary theme Mrs. Genevieve Foster, 
well-known author and illustrator, will write 
a book to be titled “Birthdays of Freedom.” 

Secondly, in anticipation of the part that 
organizations will play in the anniversary 
project, librarians can make study outlines 
on the anniversary theme and prepare pro- 
gram ideas and suggestions for use by clubs 
*and other community groups. Film forums 

can be planned. It is the hope of the An- 
niversary Committee that contact can be 
made with the leading national organizations 
so that they may pi articipate on the national 
and local levels in this plan to stimulate 
thinking and to encourage discussion. 

Mr. Ellsworth has complied with a re- 
quest to write an article for The Club 
Woman, national publication of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, expressing 
the hope that the federation would concen- 
trate its activities on the ALA anniversary 
theme, urge each club member to purchase 
the Johnson and Commager books, and urge 
club officers in every community to ask their 
librarian for the bibliographies, ‘study guides 
and other printed sources that will be avail- 
able. This appears in the March issue. 

In the third place, public librarians can 
begin to think of ways to publicize locally 
the anniversary theme through press re- 
leases, radio announcements, and exhibits. 

Finally, there is still time to enter the 
contest for the best statements (see the 
January 1951 ALA Bulletin) and to encour- 
age others to do so. 

These are some of the things individual 
librarians can plan for the celebration of 
ALA’s 75th anniversary. 

Through cooperation the 20,000 members 
of ALA can make the Association’s 75th 
anniversary program a success. It is ex 
citing to think of celebrating the past by en- 
couraging reading and discussion on the 
critical problems of the times. The ALA, 
through its 75th Anniversary Committee, 
has given librarians a new challenge. They 


will meet it! 
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Anniversary Activities 
AN OPEN LETTER TO ALA MEMBERS 


T sEEMs incredible that everything connected with the 75th anniversary cele- 
I bration could be moving so smoothly and swiftly. 

Our two authors—Gerald W. Johnson and Henry Steele Commager—are hard 
at work on their books and each will meet his deadline. Johnson’s book will be 
excerpted in the July issue of Look—just before the American Library Associa- 
tion Conference. Both will be on the market by the end of October. 

Our third book—for children—can now be announced. Through the initiative 
of the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People, Mrs. Genevieve 
Foster, well-known author of children’s books, is writing “Birthdays of Freedom” 
which Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish before the end of the year. This 
book will highlight the significant freedoms which have been achieved in many 
lands and the role they play in our own heritage. American freedoms will be 
presented as part of a larger world heritage. As in her other books, Mrs, Foster 
will employ illustrations and maps as integral parts of a simple, straightforward 
delineation. 

Yale University Press has seen the value of our project and is giving ALA sets 
of the Chronicles of America and Pageant of America as prizes for the contest. 
The details have not yet been worked out by the Awards Committee, but these 

valuable sets will be given in addition to the $1000 in prizes already announced. 
(Note: Have you sent in your entry yet? Remember, the deadline is May 31!) 
Each of you might well talk with staff members who are not now members of 
ALA and encourage them to take part in the contest. 

Editorials in national newspapers and magazines like the Saturday Review of 
Literature are all encouraging. Most of the professional journals are going to 
have special issues this spring. Watch for them. 

Both Luther Evans and Walter H. C. Laves lived up to our expectations at 
the “kick-off” dinner at Midwinter and made excellent and wise speeches. A 
number of outstanding personalities are being invited to speak on various phases 
of the anniversary theme at the July conference. 

Various librarians are beginning to issue reading lists and other local public 
relations statements. The last two that have been sent to me are excellent—Jerry 
Cushman of Salina, Kansas, has done his usual thought-provoking bulletin, 
“The American Heritage and the Librarian,” and Marian McFadden of the 
Indianapolis Public Library has issued a small folder, “What Made America— 
Books Have the Answer.” Every library in the country might well do likewise. 

Did you hear the Northwestern Reviewing Stand broadcast on Feb. 4, 1951, 
on “The Author and Reader in Time of Crisis”? This has been published as 
Vol. 16, No. 1 of the Reviewing Stand. 

Beth Goodwillie and Len Arnold of the ALA Headquarters public relations 
staff are being very skilful and helpful. They will welcome your suggestions. 


Sincerely, 


NCoSgh EC Mrahy 


RALPH E. ELytswortn, Chairman 
ALA 75th Anniversary Committee 




















The Changing Character 
Of ALA Midwinter Meetings 


Mrs. LoLeta D, FyAn 


Ae Aco the Executive Board, realizing 
that the size and character of ALA mid- 
winter meetings has been changing over the 
past few years, appointed a committee to 
study the problem. The committee is not 
prepared to make a final report. Informa- 
tion collected thus far is being presented to 
members of the Council, however, to en- 
courage comments from different individuals 
and groups before any action is taken. 
At one time ALA midwinter meetings 
mainly consisted of closed meetings. The 
working groups were comparatively small, 
meeting to carry on the business ‘of their 
committees and divisions and of the ALA 
itself. Gradually the picture has changed 
and the total registration has increased. 
This may have come about for prestige 
reasons. It may be that some people can 
come to meetings at midwinter who cannot 
attend the annual conferences in the 
summer. Also, the activities of every di- 
vision, section and committee have been 
increasing. The numbers of our different 
working groups have increased and have 
resulted in more and more meetings. At 
this meeting, for instance, there are between 
130 and 150 meetings scheduled. General 
sessions have been added as well as pro- 
gram meetings for divisions. These evi- 
dently reflect ‘the desires of the membership. 
Registration is creeping up past the 1500 
mark. Several years ago we outgrew Chi- 
cago’s Drake Hotel. We have reached the 
point now where we are overtaxing the 
facilities of the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
The length of the midwinter meeting is 
growing and members are saying “My good- 


1 This article summarizes a report given in Chicago at 
the 1951 ALA Midwinter Meeting by Mrs. Fyan, who was 
at that time serving as chairman of the Midwinter Meet 
ings Committee. The present chairman is Sarah Lewis 
Jones, assistant director, Textbook and Library Service 
Division, State Department of Education, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mabel Louise Conat and Harriet Dorothea MacPherson are 


also members of the committee. 


ness, I can’t take 10 days off at this time of 
year and go to such a long meeting. We 
have too many meetings. W e have regional 
meetings. We have meetings of our state 
associations. We have meetings of our 
divisions; midwinter is just getting too long 
and too complicated.” 

There is another important point. The 
larger meetings are creating budgetary 
problems. 

These are some of the questions which 
we wondered about as a committee: What 
functions do the members of the Association 
want the midwinter meeting to perform? 
Does the membership want general sessions? 
Should these sessions be doveted to subjects 
of ALA business or policy, such as the session 
on federal relations? Do we want general 
sessions with name speakers? Is this mat- 
ter of general sessions tied up, perhaps, 
with regional demands? Is it, for instance, 
just members from nearby states who want 
the general sessions? Should ALA mid- 
winter meetings be returned to their earlier 
character, or do we want them as they have 
been for the past few years? 

Has the ALA midwinter meeting in reality 
become a regional meeting for the North 
Central States? The committee has dis- 
covered some interesting figures on that 
question. In 1949, 65 per cent of the mid- 
winter meeting attendance was from Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Iowa and Wisconsin. The states 
of Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, New York and Pennsyl- 

vania accounted for 14 per cent of the reg- 
istration. Each of the other groups, most 
of which have regional meetings, made up 
3 per cent or less.2 That changed the pic- 
ture in the minds of committee members, 


2 Figures for 1950 are not available. Figures showing the 
geographic distribution of the 1951 ALA Midwinter Meeting, 
compiled after this report was presented, indicate that 
geographic distribution of the 1949 and 1951 meetings 


varies less than 1 per cent. 
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particularly when we realized that regional 
meetings have been and are being held in 
all sections of the U.S. except in the two 
most highly represented at the 1949 ALA 
Midwinter Meeting. Is it true, then, that in 
reality we are now Carrying on a business 
meeting of the ALA plus a regional meeting, 
particularly for Illinois and the nearby 
states? 

These are the questions to be decided: 
Should changes be made in order to reduce 
the attendance at ALA midwinter meetings? 
Should midwinters be shorter? If so, 
how many days should they run? Should 
the midwinter meeting be eliminated? If it 
is becoming more and more of a general 
meeting, should the location be changed 
each year? Should we in essence be having 
two general meetings of the ALA each year? 
If so, should both annual meetings be held 
in different cities? 

One suggestion has been made that might 


be a solution. If in reality the midwinter 
meeting is a combination ALA business 
meeting and a general regional meeting, 
could these two functions be separated and 
occur concurrently under various auspices 
or be arranged consecutively? If we in 
the Midwest want a regional meeting and 
a regional organization, could we take the 
responsibility for such a meeting at about 
the same time the ALA business meeting is 
held? Perhaps such a regional meeting 
could immediately precede or follow the 
ALA business meeting. 

This information report has been pre- 
sented to encourage ALA members to con- 
sider seriously the problem of the changing 
character of ALA midwinter meetings. Sug- 
gestions will be appreciated and may be 
sent to ALA Headquarters or to Sarah 
Lewis Jones, assistant director, Textbook and 
Library Service Division, State Department 
of Education, Atlanta, Ga. 


ACRL Buildings Committee 


To Sponsor Cooperative Conferences 


The ACRL Buildings Committee, at a 
meeting held during the 1951 ALA Midwin- 
ter Meeting, voted to offer its services as a 
clearing house for the promotion of regional 
cooperative conferences on library building 
problems. 

Since 1944, a number of meetings have 
been held by the independent Cooperative 
Committee on Library Building Plans for 
the purpose of discussing library building 
problems. Librarians, architects and ad- 
ministrative officers of institutions engaged 
in library planning have attended to ex- 
change suggestions and ideas on problems of 
common interest. At each of these meet- 
ings several sets of preliminary building 
plans have been presented and discussed. 

The success of these conferences has been 
notable. The emphasis, however, has been 
primarily on the discussion of the large uni- 
versity library building problems. The cost 


of travel has prevented many medium- and 
small-sized institutions from sending repre- 
sentatives to these meetings. In addition, 
the very nature of the meetings has made it 
necessary to limit attendance, and several 
requests for participation have had to be 
denied in the past. For these reasons, the 
ACRL Buildings Committee felt that there 
was probably a need for similar meetings 
to be conducted on a regional basis. 

Any librarian whose institution would be 
interested in participating in such an infor- 
mal regional conference in the near future 
should write to Robert H. Muller, chairman, 
ACRL Buildings Committee, Southern IIli- 
nois University, Carbondale, Ill. The com- 
mittee member located in the region from 
which a sufficient number of requests are 
received will be contacted, and asked to 
arrange a regional conference for the dis- 
cussion of library building plans. 











An Experiment in 


Regional Libra 


ry Develo pment 


R. E. MAHONEY 


‘“‘4-\ OR THE first time I feel I am really part 

Fe a team—and it’s a wonderful feeling!” 
She was a young librarian standing in front 
of a small red-brick building located in 
New York’s dairyland region, telling me how 
the new regional library was cooperating 
with her independent town library. Others 
in the area feel the same way and it is 
encouraging to report that New York’s ex- 
periment is off to a good solid start. This is 
refreshing news, for the regional experiment 
has national significance and is being 
watched by members of the profession 
throughout the country. 

New York’s key to regional development 
lies in a division of library responsibilities 
into two groups—state and local. Local 
autonomy is retained on the village, town 
and county levels. The state supplies new 
services and, in addition, supplements, co- 
ordinates and stimulates the various local 
units. Expert guidance and consultative 
services are brought much closer to the op- 
erating members and aw eekly delivery route 
links the library islands into an integrated 
chain of cooperating units. It interloans 
books, supplies news and promotes a feel- 
ing of cooperation, unity and strength. 

The separation of responsibilities into two 
levels has ample precedent in other state 
agencies. Long ago the state assumed some 
of the responsibilities for highway construc- 
tion, leaving others to local authorities. The 
Health Department found that it could 
muster its resources and come to grips with 
an epidemic on a state level more effectively 
than could a large number of small com- 
munities which lacked the necessary medical 
facilities, supplies or professional compe- 
tence. As the social order has increased in 
complexity and demands, the state has as- 








Mr. Mahoney received his M.A, degree from the Uni- 
versity of Denver School of Librarianship. At present he 
Edison branch of the Detroit Public 


Library. A number of months ago he became interested in 


is first assistant in the 


New York's regional library experiment and this article is 


mainly based on interviews conducted in the region. 


sumed additional duties which can be 
administered more efficiently and economic- 
ally on a regional or state basis. 


A Grass-Roots Pattern 


The important contribution of the new 
regional pattern is that the basic administra- 
tive strucure of local libraries is maintained 
—passing from mayor to library board to 
librarian. It is a grass-roots plan—a plan 
seeking to preserve and enrich the cultural 
contribution of local institutions and to stim- 
ulate local pride, while providing the advice 
of specialists and the financial benefits of 
larger discounts flowing from volume pur- 
chasing. 

The following guides were established as 
a basis for the division of responsibilities: 

(1) Provision for maximum local control and 
initiative; (2) Provision for larger units of 
service. Operating within these broad ave- 
nues the following division of duties was 
made: 


Local: 


1. Provide space and personnel for the 
distribution of materials. 

2. Supply books not purchased by the 
state. 


State: 


1. Purchase and supply books except light 
fiction and standard reference books, 

2. Provide professional leadership and 
advice to local libraries. 

3. Stimulate cooperation between local 
libraries through advisory services, inter- 
library loans, a union catalog, regional library 
me etings and regular new sletters. 


Measuring Rod for Regions 


After careful investigation the planners' 
rejected the county administrative unit as 


1 Development of Library Service in New York State: 
(Division of Research, New York State Education Depart- 
ment, Bulletin No. 1376, Sept. 15, 1949) Albany, University 
of the State of New York. %p. 
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unsatisfactory and in its place recommended 
the establishment of regional library areas. 
They designed a measuring rod for laying 
out regional boundaries based on the follow- 
ing qualifications: 

1. A minimum population of 200,000. 

2. Regions coinciding with natural trad- 
ing areas. 

3. Travel distance from the operational 
center of approximately 50 miles or two 
hours’ driving time. 

4, With few exceptions, regional bound- 
aries should not cut through county divisions. 
This procedure allows the confinuing use 
of existing county divisions for tax purposes. 

In order to carry out the state’s part of 
the program, provision is made for 15 re- 
gional library service centers, financed by 
the state. Proposed centers will blanket the 
state and operate like a wholesaler serving 
a group of retail outlets. Some will be 
organized and operated as branches of the 
State Library, like the present Watertown 
Regional Center. In other areas a strong 
local library might be given a contract to 
perform the services of a center for its 
region. 

The Watertown Regional Center has been 
in operation about two years. The Research 
Division of the New York State Education 
Department has made a careful study of 
library operations in the three-county area. 
At the end of 21 months it reported that the 
Watertown Center had: “. . . demonstrated 
the administrative feasibility of dividing 
responsibilities between state and local com- 
munities.” 
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It is interesting to note that local library 
support has been increasing almost twice 
as fast as in a comparable control area else- 
where in the state. Furthermore, the supply 
and diversity of material available has been 
substantially increased. Books arrive earlier, 
circulation is going up, in-service training is 
expanding and a genuine feeling of regional 
library unity is developing. 

The Public Library Inquiry arrived at 
the following conclusion regarding regional 
developments: 


Our research indicates that institutionally the 
regional field offices of state library agencies 
afford great promise of accomplishing these 
political and administrative objectives. At this 
point the vicious circle of low salaries, inade- 
quate operating budgets, restricted facilities for 
service, and a pervasive reluctance to engage 
effectively in the political process may most 
readily be broken.? 


The New York pattern is broad enough in 
scope to strengthen existing libraries and to 
extend library service to unserved areas. 
Elements of the pattern have been incor- 
porated in library programs in Connecticut, 
New Mexico, Illinois, Indiana and Wiscon- 
sin. The Watertown experiment deserves 
careful consideration and evaluation. Tech- 
niques employed are simple, flexible and 
capable of extension to other states. As such 
the project has national significance and 
merits wide discussion. 


2 Garceau, Oliver. The Public Library in the Political 
Process. (A report of the Public Library 
York, Columbia University Press, 1949, p.239. 


Inquiry) New 


CARNIVAL OF BOOKS TRYOUT ON NBC NETWORK 


Carnival of Books, Ruth Harshaw’s weekly radio program on children’s books, was re- 
leased on the NBC network for the first time on Sunday, April 8, at 11:45 EST. 
This was the first broadcast to be aired over the network in a four- to six-weeks tryout 


to test the response in cities throughout the country. 


The continuance of the program 


on the NBC network will depend to a large extent on the number of requests local NBC 
stations receive for a rebroadcast, and the listener response in individual cities. 

Carnival of Books will continue to originate from WMAQ, a Chicago NBC station. It 
will be rebroadcast weekly from New York over the network; and local NBC radio stations 
throughout the country may then transcribe and replay it when time is available. 

Public, school and children’s librarians can help insure a continued network broadcast 
of the program by urging their local NBC stations to schedule Carnival of Books during 
the test period, and by planning local publicity about the program. 














Distinguished Children’s Books 
of 1950 


SELECTED AND ANNOTATED BY THE 
Book EVALUATION COMMITTEE OF THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Benjamin Franklin, by Ingri and Edgar d’ 
Aulaire. _ Illustrated by the authors. 
Doubleday. 

Here is a simple but comprehensive picture- 
story biography of the fun-loving boy who be- 
came one of our most versatile and best-loved 
statesmen. Hand-lithographed illustrations in 
gay colors and decorative page borders from 
Poor Richard enhance the liveliness and humor 
of the text and the authenticity of the back- 
ground. 


Su-Meis Golden Year, by Margueritte Har- 
mon Bro. _ Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 
Doubleday. 


There are memorable characters in this per- 
ceptively written story, showing the conflict 
between the old and new ways and beliefs in a 
contemporary Chinese village ravaged by war 
and famine. 


Dick Whittington and His Cat, by Marcia 
Brown. Illustrated by the author. Scrib- 
ner. 


Marcia Brown has brought to this perennial 
favorite a new freshness with her excellent re- 
telling and distinguished illustrations. The 
linoleum cuts in dull yellow and bold black line 
work seem unusually appropriate to a medieval 
tale. 


Magic Money, by Ann Nolan Clark.  Illus- 
trated by a Politi. Viking. 


In a thoroughly satisfying story of unselfish- 
ness and happy family relationships, a small 
Costa Rican boy discovers how to make his 
secret wish come true. Simplicity and charm 
of writing are combined with harmonious il- 
lustrations. 


The Tower by the Sea, by Meindert DeJong. 
Illustrated by Barbara Comfort. Harper. 


A retelling of an old North Sea legend in 
which the evils of spreading gossip and super- 
stition are apparent through the high suspense 
of the story. While the mounting drama of 
the witch hunt strikes momentary terror, the 
story closes on a note of peace, understanding 
and. goodwill. 


Gandhi, Fighter without a Sword, by Jean- 
ette Eaton. [Illustrated by Ralph Ray, 
Morrow. 


A sincere, well-balanced, wholly readable 
biography of the great spiritual and political 
leader. ‘Good format ia illustrations add to 
the book’s attractiveness. 


Abraham Lincoln; An Initial Biography, by 
Genevieve Foster. [Illustrated by the 
author. Scribner. 


Although written for younger children, this 
biography has a dignity and beauty of writing 
which, together with the illustrations, present a 
full portrait of Lincoln. 


Farm Boy, by Douglas W. Orsline.  Ilus- 
trated by the author. Viking. 


A young boy, needing guidance and adjust- 
ment to a world in which he does not seem to 
fit, finds help on a farm under the wise tutelage 
of his uncle. The plot is convincing and exciting, 
and the descriptions of the countryside un- 
usually lovely. 


Born to Trot, by Marguerite Henry. _ Illus- 
trated by W esley Dennis. Rand McNally. 


Two true stories are skilfully blended in this 
absorbing book: the modern one of Gibson 
White and his record-breaking trotter, “Rosa- 
lind,” and the older one of William Rysdyk and 
his ugly champion, “Hambletonian.” 


Better Known as Johnny Appleseed, by 
Mabel Leigh Hunt. Illustrated by James 
Daugherty. Lippincott. 

Scholarly research and_ storytelling ability 
are united in this definitive, well- arranged 
Johnny Appleseed, which successfully distin- 
guishes between fact and fiction. Vigorous 
illustrations and excellence of design add to the 
story's warmth and vitality. 


Abraham Lincoln, Friend of the People, e 


Clara Ingram Judson. Pen drawings 
Robert Frankenberg. Wilcox and Follett. 


A very human and skilfully narrated biogra- 
phy based on the most up-to- -date and accurate 
sources, and illustrated with kodachromes of the 
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Chicago Historical Society Lincoln dioramas 
and with pen drawings. 


The Egg Tree, by Katherine Milhous. Il- 
lustrated by the author. Scribner. 
Pictures, rich in design and color, combined 

with simple narrative, catch the spirit of the 

old Pennsylvania Dutch celebration of Easter 
in the story of a family’s making an Easter egg 
tree. 


A Boat for Peppe, by Leo Politi. Illustrated 
by the author. Scribner. 

Little Peppe’s wish for a boat of his own 
comes true in this childlike story of the Sicilian- 
American fishermen of Monterey. The lovely 
illustrations done in subdued color are some 
of Politi’s best. 

Song of the Seasons, by Addison Webb. 
Illustrated by Charles L. Ripper. Mor- 
TOW. 

How the changing seasons affect the lives 
of the more familiar wild creatures is told with 
vividness and touches of humor. The beautiful 
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illustrations have the photographic and dramatic 
qualities that appeal greatly to children. 


This Boy Cody, by Leon Wilson. Illustrated 
by Ursula Koering. Watts. 
Life in the Tennessee mountains is con- 
vincingly portrayed in a gay friendly story of a 
10-year-old boy and his family. 


Amos Fortune, Free Man, by Elizabeth 
Yates. Illustrated by Nora S. Unwin. 
Aladdin. 


Elizabeth Yates tells a beautiful compas- 
sionate story of a little-known historical figure 
—a courageous slave who labored to earn the 
freedom that within his soul he had never lost. 
This dramatic biography with unforgettable 
characters and sympathetic illustrations becomes 
an unusual reading experience. 


ELIZABETH JOHNSON, Chairman 
HELEN KINSEY 

Mrs. AxLicE Brooks McGuIre 
EFFie LEE Morris 

Mary LouIsE SLOAN 


WANTS AND OFFERS 


Gifts and Exchanges Division, Louisiana State 
University Library, Baton Rouge 3, La. offers 
for transportation costs several files of: Journal 
of Southern History, Vol. 1, no. 1—Vol. 4, no. 3. 
(Indexes for vols. 1-3). 

Univ. of Miss. Lib., University, Miss., offers 
the following periodicals for cost of transp., bd.: 
Am. Soc. for Test. Mat. Proc., v.7-9, 27-28, 32; 
Atlan. Mo., v.100-107; Eng. Mag., v.23, 25, 
28-29, 33-34, 36; Hib. Jin., v.18. Unbd: Am. 
Ass’n. of Col. Reg. Bul., v.4-5; Am. Phys. Soc. 
Bul., v.15, 24; Ass’n. of Am. Col. Bul., v.7, 22; 
Ele. Sch. Jln., v.22-23, 27-31, 33, 36, 38-39, 
42; JIn. of Cal. Ref., v.8; Jln. of Ed. Res., v.28- 
31; Nat. Ed. Ass’n. JIn., v. 13, 15-19, 21, 23-30, 
32-33; Natl. Geog. v.79-94; No. Cen. Ass’n 
Qtly. v.2, 4-13; Phys. Rev., v.57-65, 67-78; Phys. 
Abstr., v.43-44, 46-48, 50-52; Rev. of Sci. Instr., 
v.4-14, 16-20; Sch. Rev., v.31-32, 37-39, 40, 42; 
Sci., v.107, 109, 111; So. Ass’n Qtly., v.1-3, 6-8. 

The University of Arkansas Library, Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, offers UNIVERSITY OF AR- 
KANSAS, 1871-1948. Fayetteville, University 
of Arkansas Alumni Association, 1948, 289 
pages, by Harrison Hale. Supply limited. The 
University of Arkansas Library wants: Explica- 
tor, v. 1, no. 1; v. 3. no. 2. U.S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: Survey of 
Current Business, Annual Supplement, 19382, 
1942. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics: Monthly 


Labor Review, v. 1-28, 1915-1929. U.S. Comp- 
troller of the Currency: Annual Report, v. 1-17; 
v. 26, pt. 1; v. 31; v. 33-36; v. 37, pt. 2; v. 
38-40; v. 41, pt. 2; v. 42, pt. 1-2; v. 43-45; 
v. 48-49; v. 52, pt. 2; v. 53, pt. 2; v. 54, pt. 2; 
v. 56. Crops and Markets, v. 1-7; v. 23, 
no. 1. Demand and Price Situation, Jan.-Sept. 
1932, June 1935, August 1936, Nov. 1937, Sept. 
1938, July 1940. Farm Income Situation, nos. 
1-23, 78, 92. Books Abroad, v. 1, no. 1, Jan- 
uary 1927. Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, 
v. 1; July, 1931-June, 1934. 

Forbes Library, Nothampton, Mass. has avail- 
able a number of copies of the Cutter classi- 
fication, in uncollated signatures. Libraries 
which use the Expansive Classification (the 
Cutter System) may be interested in replacing 
their worn copies of the schedules. The newer 
Library Schools will wish to include this im- 
portant classification in their oye | Science 
collections. If sufficient interest is shown, the 
heirs of Mr. Cutter, who own the schedules, 
will authorize the collation and sale of the Classi- 
fication at $5.00 a copy, unbound. This is the 
7th expansion and is all published except for 
a small section of Religion including the 
Index to Religion. Please address orders 
and correspondence to: Lawrence E. Wikan- 
der, Librarian, Forbes Library, Northampton, 
Mass. 








TIME-SAVER 
NE ' ENERGY-SAVER 
MONEY-SAVER 


FOR LIBRARIANS 


Contoura 


PORTABLE PHOTO-COPIER 


“Especially useful to avoid lending heavy 
journals for prints,"’ states North Carolina Col- 
lege Librarian. "Copy documents with com- 
plete accuracy. No serious researcher will be 
without one before long," advises New York 
Historian. "Ideally suited to copying tables, 
graphs, letters and articles,"’ says Central New 
York Medical Hospital ... ‘a very inexpen- 


sive substitute for a photostating machine." 
(names on request) 





COPIES ANYTHING ANYWHERE—"Con- 
toura” authenticates your findings . . . makes 
exact copies of writing, drawings or printing 
regardless of color of ink, pencil or crayon 
. including tightly bound volumes; its 
unique cushion conforms the photopaper to 
the page contour. 
TRULY PORTABLE—Only 4 Ibs., compact 
“Contoura™ fits in a briefcase. Comes in two 
sizes: Research Model copies up to 8” x 10”; 
Legal Model copies up to 8!/2” x 14”. 
SAVES TIME AND MONEY—"Contoura" 
saves hours of longhand copying or typing, 
proof-reading and checking . . . avoids errors 
of each. Increases accuracy and efficiency of 
research and investigation. Contrasted to pho- 
tostating or microfilming, “Contoura" copies 
cost only 5¢ (8” x 10”) ... retain their clarity 
indefinitely. 


SIMPLE TO OPERATE—Under normal room 
lighting . . . no darkroom is needed. Standard 
photographic chemicals develop your prints. 


AFFORDS CONVENIENCE—Exposures may 
be made right where your subject matter is 
available .. . and developed later when con- 
venient for you. 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER TO-DAY! 
*Patent Pending 


F. G. LUDWIG ASSOCIATES 


#1 Pease Road, Woodbridge, Conn. 





ALA NEWS 





ALA Headquarters Staff 

The ALA Washington Office has been 
further strengthened by the addition of a 
full-time mobilization assistant. Julia D. 
Bennett, a graduate of the University of 
Tennessee and the University of Ilinois 
Library School, joined the ALA staff on 
March 1. She has done branch, reference 
and extension work in the public libraries of 
Knoxville, Tenn., Pasadena, Calif., and 
Charlotte, N.C., and during 1940-41 was 
librarian of the Farragut High School, Con- 
cord, Tenn. Miss Bennett’s home is in 
Arlington, Va. 


Cataloging Recruiting Pamphlet 

Cataloging as a Career, prepared by the 
ALA Division of Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion, was displayed for the first time at the 
1951 ALA Midwinter Meeting. A limited 
distribution of the 12-page leaflet has been 
made by the division. While the supply 
lasts single copies will be sent to librarians 
upon request to Pauline Ramsey, Technical 
Library, Bureau of Ships, W ashington 25, 
Dc. 


Division Publications 

ALA members are reminded of two di- 
vision publications available on a subscrip- 
tion basis without division membership. 

College and Research Libraries, a quar- 
terly published by the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries, may be ordered 
from ALA Headquarters, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. The subscription price to 
ACRL me sabors is $3.00 per year; to non- 
members, $4.00 in the U.S., Canada and 
Latin America; in other countries, $4.25. 

Public Libraries, the official publication 
of the Public Libraries Division, is issued 
quarterly and can be ordered by nonmem- 
bers of the division for $1.00 per year. 
Subscriptions should be mailed to Elias 
Jones, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Library Recruiting Folder 

Many Librarians Needed in Expanding 
Program, a folder prepared by the Recruit- 
ing Committee of the ALA Library Exten- 


| sion Division, highlights facts about libra- 
rianship as a career in county and regional 
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libraries and library extension agencies. 
Library schools which offer rural service anc 
state extension work are listed. Printed in 
black on yellow paper, the folder contains 
nine pictures of library service in action. 
It will be sold in multiple hundreds, at $5.00 
per hundred. Order from the Sturgis Print- 
ing Co., Inc., P.O, Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 


ALA Publications 

Charles Coffin Jewett, by Joseph A. Bor- 
ome, will be published the latter part of 
April. 
ALA’s American Library Pioneers series. 
Approximately 200 pages long, the book will 
sell for $3.50. 


This is the seventh volume in the | 


Order from the ALA Pub- | 


lishing Department, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 


cago 11, Ill. 

The Editorial Committee has approved 
for ALA publication the “American Library 
Resources; a Bibliographical Guide,” by 
Robert B. Downs, director of the library and 
of the library school at the University of 
Illinois. The work grew out of a resolution 
at the Conference on International Ex- 
changes held at Princeton University in 1946 
and got under way soon thereafter with the 
sponsorship of the ALA Board on Resources 
of American Libraries, and with a subven- 
tion from the Rockefeller Foundation to as- 
sist in the preparation of the manuscript. 
There is no subsidy for publication. The 
book, which will run to more than 600 pages, 
will be issued in the fall. This is the third 
guide to resources prepared by Mr. Downs 


and published by the ALA. 
LED Nominees 


The Nominating Committee of the 
Library Education Division submits the 
following list of nominees for office in 1951- 
52. Additional nominations may be made 
by petition of 10 or more members of the 
division. These must be sent to the sec- 
retary, Winifred B. Linderman, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, New 
York 27, N.Y., together with the consent of 


the persons nominated, not later than May 
10, 1951, 


Vice PresipeNT (PRESIDENT-ELECT): 
William Hugh Carlson, director, College 
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Libraries, State System of Higher Education, 
Corvallis, Ore. 

Andrew D. Osborn, assistant librarian, 
Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass. 
‘TREASURER: 

W. Roy Holleman, librarian, Scripps In- 
stitution of Oceanography Library, Univer- 
sity of California, La Jolla 

Mrs, Janet Zimmerman McKinlay, acting 
head, Bureau of Public Library Services, 
Division of State Library, Archives ond 


History, Department of Education, Trenton, 
N.J. 


Director (1951-54): 


Rev. Auguste-M. Morissett, librarian and 
director, Library School, University of Ot- 
tawa, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 

Francis R. St. John, chief librarian, Brook- 
lyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Mary Elizabeth Miller, 
Mrs. Vera S. Cooper 
Anne E, Markley 


Chairman 


Clippings Wanted 

Has any publicity on the ALA 75th anni- 
versary appeared in your local newsps uper? 
If so, the ALA Public Relations Office would 
like to receive copies of the clippings. Please 
send to 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Important Announcement to 
Hospital Book Guide Subscribers 


As of Jan. 1, 1952, the Hospital Book 
Guide will be distributed as a perquisite of 
membership in the ALA Hospital Libraries 
Division. Therefore, effective immediately, 
distribution of the Guide will not be con- 
tinued on a paid subscription basis. No new 
or renewal subscriptions will be accepted. 
All subscriptions, expiring at any time dur- 
ing the year 1951, will be honored through 
Dec. 31, 1951, in ‘ender to provide all pres- 
ent subscribers with a complete volume for 
this year. 


Television Information Requested 


The ALA Audio-Visual Board’s Television 
Committee is interested in securing informa- 
tion concerning present activities and future 
plans for the production and utilization of 
book and magazine programs over television 
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The infor- 
committee 
Iowa State Col- 


by libraries and other agencies. 
mation should be sent to the 
chairman, Robert W. Orr, 
lege Library, Ames, Iowa. 


$1000 in Prizes 


Have you sent in your entry in the ALA 
75th Anniv ersary Contest? $1000 in prizes 
will be awarded. Don’t delay any longer; 
the deadline for entries is May 31. For full 


details see the January 1951 "ALA Bulletin. 


Radio Spot Announcements 


Prepared radio spot announcements are 
sent each month from ALA Headquarters 
to over 400 libraries throughout the country. 
If you would like to receive the “spots” to 
help fill in your library radio time, write to 
the ALA Public Relations Office, 50 E. Hu- 
ron St., Chicago 11, Ill. There is no charge 
for this service. 


ALA 75th Anniversary 

A special Executive Board Subcommittee 
on the 75th Anniversary Historical Celebra- 
tion, with Harriet D. MacPherson serving 
as chairman, is planning a special October 
meeting in Philadelphia to celebrate the an- 
niversary of the founding of ALA. Regular 
members of the committee are: Charles W. 
David, University of Pennsylvania Libra- 
ries; Charles N. Reed, Philadelphia Free Li- 
brary; Richard N. Williams, II, Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, secretary; Walter 
Hausdorfer, Temple University Library, 
treasurer. 

Cooperating members are: Mrs. May V. K. 
Valencik, Allentown Free Library, repre- 
senting the Pennsylvania Library Associa- 
tion; W ayne Shirley, Pratt Institute Library 
and Library School, representing the ALA 
American L “ibrary History Round Table. 


ALA Film Office Moved 

The ALA Film Office, which has been in 
operation at 1600 Broadway, New York, 
since December, 1949, has been trans- 
ferred to ALA Headquarters in Chicago. 
This will be the official location of the Film 
Office until the termination of the Films 
Through Libraries Project following the 
ALA Annual Conference in July. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS ANNOUNCES 


The first dictionary 
devoted exclusively to 
American contributions 
to the English language 







* tm 
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Edited by the outstanding American lexicographer, 


MITFORD M. MATHEWS 


r YHE TWO-VOLUME, 2,000-page 
DicTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS contains 
50,000 defined entries—words and mean- 

ings of words that first came into the English 
language in the United States. With accurately 
dated quotations tracing the history of every 
word and meaning from its early to its recent 
uses, and with more than four hundred original 
line drawings illustrating its definitions, this 
dictionary covers the history of America’s own 
language. Now, for the first time, this country 
has a record of its linguistic contributions. 


A DictTioNARY OF AMERICANISMS includes: 


1. Words that’ came into the English language 
first in the United States. 
(hickory, raccoon, linotype, moron, Babbitt, appen- 
dicitis, hydrant). 


2. Words old in the English language that have 
acquired new meanings in America. 
(buffalo, refrigerator, ranger, amendment, addition, 
faculty, baseball). 
3. Terms first appearing in America but made by 
combining older terms. 
(pay dirt, rocking chair, Arbor Day, almighty dollar, 
plugged nickel). : 


4. Phrases first used in the United States. 


(an ax to grind, pull up stakes, keep the ball rolling, 
eat crow). 


5. American nicknames. 
(Big Ditch, Bean Eaters, Dark and Bloody Ground, 
Uncle Sam). 
6. Slang expressions that have become well estab- 
lished over a period of years. 

(jazz, bozo, pep, baloney, hobo, whoopee, hoosegow, 

lolapaloosa). 

Many features combine to make A Dic- 
TIONARY OF AMERICANISMS an invaluable refer- 
ence tool as well as an absorbing history of 
American language and culture. Dated quota- 
tions, definitions, illustrations, pronunciations, 
cross references, etymologies, combinative terms 
—all help this work indispensable to teachers, 
writers, professional people, historians, students; 
to everyone, in short, concerned with the written 
word and its background. Every library should 
have copies of A DicTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS 
to supply the demand of all these groups. 

2,000 pages, 2 volumes, 834” x 11”. Illustrated, 

$50.00 the set. 


ta Write for Free Illustrated Brochure 


The publishers will be pleased to send, upon 
request, a handsome illustrated brochure setting 
forth the purposes and scope of A DicTIONARY 
or AMERICANIsMs. Address THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Dept. D, 5750 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 














Jacksonville, Florida, Public Library, South Side 
Branch, Joseph F. Marron, Librarian. All furni- 
ture is Library Bureau's famous Natural Birch. 
Note especially the recessed book-shelves. Library 





Bureau planning service is always available to co- 
operate with your architect, to help make your 
library both beautiful and serviceable for years 
to come. 


“Buying for lese is no sawing 


when the “bargain” costs 


For 75 years Library Bureau has been serv- 
ing America’s libraries with products built 
uptoa standard — not down to a price. 

This means that your LB equipment will 
be both useful and beautiful ten, twenty, 
even fifty years from now. Your replace- 
ment cost becomes virtually nil. It means too 
that when you expand, your library is in safe 


hands — for Library Bureau can always sup- 


more through the years 


ply you with furniture that fits perfectly 
with what you already have. 

For, complete details on LB quality furni- 
ture, write to Library Bureau, Room 1035, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. Ask for 
Catalog LB 403. And when next you need 
anything for your library, call your local 
Remington Rand office, let LB show you 


the facts for comparison—then you decide. 





Library Bureau — Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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PICKUPS 


Publisher to Include 
L.C. Card Number in Books 

Duell, Sloan and Pearce has announced 
that by arrangement with the Library of 
Congress it will now print the official L.C. 
catalog card number in each of its publica- 
tions. Beginning with its April list the firm 
will include preassigned card numbers di- 
rectly under the copyright notice in new 
books. This plan, long recommended by 
librarians, will mean a great saving in terms 
of labor spent in searching lists and catalogs 
for card numbers and in typing fuller in- 
formation for the Library of Congress when 
numbers are not found. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, a member of the American Book 
Publishers Council, has recommended that 
the Council call the attention of its other 
members to this procedure. 





Los Angeles Public Library Survey 
The last three volumes of the 12-volume 
survey of the Los Angeles Public Library 
were published recently. They are: Vol. 
10, “Library Relationships in the Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Area,” December 
1950; Vol. 11, “General Administration,” 
January 1951; and Vol. 12, “Recapitulation 
of Recommendations,” January 1951. The 
complete survey may be ordered for $5.00 
from the Administration Office, Los Angeles 
Public Library, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Defense Agency Publications 

The Business Service Check List, issued 
weekly by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, will soon be expanded to include a 
listing of publications and news releases of 
many of the defense agencies. The Check 
List, priced at $1.50 per year, is available 
free to tax-supported libraries. Requests 
should be sent to Alexander Paul, Office of 
Publications, Office of Secretary, United 
States Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


New Film Circuit Starts 
The Western Ohio Film Circuit, com- 
prised of seven public libraries, began lend- 


BRIEF NEWS OF 
GENERAL INTEREST 





ing films on January 2. The first month’s 
total was 840 showings to an audience of 
35,081. The Western Ohio Film Circuit, 
youngest of the three circuits in the state 
is made up of the public libraries of Dayton, 
Freemont, Hamilton, Lima, Piqua, Spring- 
field and Van Wert. Karline Brown, head 
of the Cincinnati Public Library’s Films 
and Recording Center, administers the Film 
Circuit. 

The idea of cooperative planning by 
groups of adjacent public libraries is a grow: 
ing and successful one. Other public library 
film circuits are operating on either a state 
or regional basis in Tennessee, Missouri, 
Greater Detroit and the state of Washing- 
ton. Plans for similar circuits are under way 
in California, Illinois and North Carolina. 


Boys and Girls Week 

Librarians may obtain program material 
for this year’s observance of Boys and Girls 
Week from their local Rotary Clubs. The 
theme of the week, to be celebrated April 
28-May 5, is “Looking Forward with Youth.” 


Good Professional Cooperation 

The recent yearbook of the California 
School Supervisors Association, Guiding 
the Young Child (Heath, 1951, $4.25), is 
an interesting example of good cooperation 
between professional groups in that state. 
The book contains a 30-page selected and 
annotated list of children’s books. 


Safety Poster 

A two-color poster has recently been 
issued to warn children against playing with 
blasting caps. The poster, containing no 
advertising, is available free in any quantity 
needed. Requests should be sent to the 
Institute of Makers of Explosives, 343 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


LC Publications 

Universal Military Training and the Prob- 
lem of Military Manpower, No. 90 in the 
Public Affairs Bulletin series, summarizes 
the present proposals and arguments for 
and against universal military training and 
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discusses the needs of defense. Written by 
S. Arthur Devan, analyst on national de- 
fense, the bulletin contains 70 pages and an 
eight- -page statistical summary. It may be 
purchased for 55¢ from the Card Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

Introduction to Europe selects and an- 
notates books, pamphlets and articles which 
will give the layman a basic acquaintance 
with European countries. 201 pages. 
Single copy $1.00. Order from the U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Donate Award for CARE Packages 


A $100 award recently given to the staff 
of the New York Public Library’s Main In- 
formation Desk “for excellent reference serv- 
ices carried on under constant pressure” 
was invested in 10 CARE packages for staff 
members of the Bibliotheque Nationale in 
Paris and the British Museum in London. 


Gift Books Requested 

The Canadian Library Association has 
set up an Emergency C ommittee to assist in 
the partial replacement of books lost when 
the Mount Saint Vincent College Library 
was completely destroyed by fire on Jan. 31, 
1951. The college, located near Halifax, is 
the only degree-conferring women’s college 
in Canada. "The loss will be felt throughout 
the province because of interlibrary loans 
and other services rendered by the library. 
Library facilities will soon be available in a 
new building now under construction, but 
since the collection of more than 60,000 vol- 
umes was a total loss it will also be necessary 
to build up an entirely new collection. The 
college will welcome any gifts of books, peri- 
odicals or money. Courses emphasized in 
the curriculum are general arts, home eco- 
nomics, music and library science, Ship- 
ments should be addressed to the Mount 
Saint Vincent College Library, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada. 


Summer Institutes 


The Summer Institute for Social Progress 
will be held this year on Wellesley College 
campus, Wellesley, Mass., from July 7 7 to 21. 
The theme is “East and West—Crisis and 
Challenge.” Details of the conference may 


be obtained from Dorothy Hill, director, 14 
W. Elm Ave., W omaston 70, Mass. 

From June 18 to 22 the Simmons College 
School of Library Science, Boston, will con- 
duct a summer institute devoted to improv- 
ing the effectiveness of the library as an 
agency in adult education. The program 
will provide an opportunity to learn more 
about the principles of group leadership and 
the materials and methods of group discus- 
sion, Registration fee for the session is $15. 


Unesco Publications Catalog 


A comprehensive record of all publications 
and periodicals produced by Unesco from 
its formation up to June 1950 is found in 
Unesco Publications. Copies of the 84-page 
catalog will be sent on request by Unesco 
Sales Service, 19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 16e, 


Scholarships, Fellowships 


Four scholarships covering full tuition for 
the professional program in library science 
are being offered for 1951-52 by the School 
of Library Science, University ‘of Southern 
California. For further information and ap- 
plication blanks apply to the assistant direc- 
tor, School of Library Science, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 7. 

Two graduate assistantships for study 
leading to a master’s or doctor’s degree in a 
subject field are being offered by the Uni- 
versity of Florida Libraries. Graduate as- 
sistants work approximately 12 hours per 
week in the library, assisting in bibliographi- 

cal research in their field of study. The sti- 
pend is $1100 for an 11-month period. Hold- 
ers of assistantships are exempt from out- 
of-state tuition fees. Apply to Stanley L 
West, director of libraries, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. 


New Graduate Program 


Beginning with the fall quarter of 195], 
the School of Library Science, University of 
North Carolina, will offer its new graduate 
program in library science leading to the 
degree of Master of Science in Library 
Science. For complete information on this 
program write to Lucille Kelling, acting 
dean, School of Library Science, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
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POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


Male. B.A., B.S. in L.S., M.S. in L.S., started 
work on doctorate. Three years experience in 
technical processes in large mid-West university 
library. Desire position as chief librarian in 
college library or department head in university 
library. B333 

High school librarian, A.B., M.S., experi- 
enced, desires summer position, any location. 
Available after June 15. B334 

Reference position wanted. Ledy, A.B. and 
B.S. (in Library Science). Experience in uni- 
versity, college and military libraries. South 
preferred. B335 

Trained Librarian (60) seeks position of 
Cataloging-Assistant in medium-to-large college, 
public or university library, west coast pre- 
ferred, go anywhere. College graduate, M.A. 
degree, good language equipment. Over 25 
years experience, 13 in same hospital library till 
June 1948. Consider librarianship of small 
public, or a hospital library. Excellent refer- 
ences. Full or part-time. Available now. 
Address: Miss Ruth Van Tuyl, 1830 South High 
Street, Salem, Oregon. 

Canadian school librarian would like a 
month’s experience in different library work— 
young people’s or general. Preference for New 
England and July. B338 

Cataloger, LS degree, 4 yrs. administrative 
experience desires change. Prefers college or 
univ., metropolitan area. $3,000 minimum. 
B340 

Woman, B.A., B.A. in L.S. Over five years 
varied experience, university and public li- 
braries: circylation, order dept., periodicals, 
branch, readers’ advisor, L.C. reclassification 
project. Desires position in New England area, 
preferably western Massachusetts. B341 

TIRED OF HUNTING? Get resourceful 
male librarian, M.A.L.S., who wants to settle 
down. Prefers college with library-minded 
faculty. Age 41, experience 12 yrs., minimum 
$3,000; wife, child; ready June 1. B342 

Man, 41, B.A., B.S. in L.S., experienced in 
reference, cataloging, circulation, library instruc- 
tion, and as department head, desires position in 
college or public library. Prefer Rocky Moun- 
tains or Southwest. B344 

Young lady, B.S. in hospital library work, de- 
sires hospital library position. Experience in 
VA np. and other fields. Midwest preferred. 
B345 

Positions Open 

Two positions open: Reference Librarian 
and Children’s Librarian. L.S. degree. Salary 
$2,800 up depending on experience. 40 hour 
week, sick leave, pension plan. Beloit, Wis. 
90 miles from Chicago, 75 from Milwaukee. 


Position open now. 
Library, Beloit, Wis. 

Assistant librarian duties to include children’s 
work. Salary $3,000 to $3,300 depending upon 
qualifications. 4-week vacation and liberal sick 
leave. Apply: Librarian, Whitman County 
Rural Library, Colfax, Washington. 

General assistant with good all-around li- 
brary experience for University in Pacific 
Northwest. Ideal working conditions, month 
vacation, 40 hour week, good salary. B331 

Field Position open—West Virginia Library 
Commission, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Work with state-wide planning and demonstra- 
tion program. Good leave schedule—37 hour 
week, Graduation from accredited library 
school and some experience necessary. 

West Hartford Public Library: Positions 


Apply: Librarian, Public 


open: Assistant Librarian; Branch Librarian; 
Adult Reference Assistant. Library school de- 
gree required. Administrative experience. 


Pension, salary classification, annual increments. 
Please address: Miss Vera R. Tracy, Librarian, 
West Hartford Public Library, 20 South Main 
Street, West Hartford 7, Connecticut. 

Reference Librarian. Also Circulation Li- 
brarian. Midwest university library. Begin- 
ning salary for each $3,000. Prefer recent li- 
brary school graduate. 40 hour week, month’s 
vacation, plus holidays. B336 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Midwest pub- 
lic library. Library school graduate. Experience 
desired but not essential. Beginning salary 
$2,800. 40-hour week. 3 weeks vacation. 
Sick leave. B337 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. Library degree 
required. Beginning salary $2,800-3,000 de- 
pending on experience. 4-week vacation, 38- 
hour week, sick leave. Young progressive staff. 
Apply: Public Library, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Wanted: Librarian to assist in Schools De- 
partment of the County Library. Salary $230 
to $289. Library Science degree and two years 
professional library experience required. Write 
Civil Service Office, 236 Third Street, San 
Bernardino, California. 

Loan Librarian for Pacific Northwest Library. 
Excellent personality. Must be able to organize 
and plan, supervise student workers, develop 
reading programs, do publicity and exhibits. 
Optimum working conditions, 40 hour week, 
one month vacation. Young progressive staff. 
B339 

THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, Stockton and San 
Joaquin County, California, a progressive and 
expanding library system, is still looking for 
qualified applicants for these positions: Super- 
vising Extension Librarian (entrance salary— 
$332 per month); Children’s Librarian (en- 
trance salary-$297 per month); Senior Li- 
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brarian (entrance salary—$282 per month). Army Medical Library, Washington, D.C., 
Apply Librarian. has vacancies for professional librarians in cata- 
CHICAGO AREA: Head Children’s Work; loging, reference and acquisitions. Salary range 
Head Extension Dept., salary range $3,500- —$3100 to $3825 per annum. Most jobs require 
$4,460. Starting salary both positions to $3,980 knowledge of foreign languages and medical 
depending on experience. L.S. degree required. te ‘rminolo zy for biological sciences. Write Per- 
Positions carry supervisory re sponsibility for 16 — sonnel Office for further information. 
branches, trailer and bookmobile service. Ref- MIDWEST university, metropolitan exten- 
erence Assistant, $2,900-$3,440. L.S. degree sion, considers opening soon new type liby. 
required. Apply: Librarian, Gary Public Li- Dept. of Instruction & Advisement, replacing 
brary, Gary, Indiana. present ref., liby. instruction, arrangements, 
LIBRARIANS-library school grads by July, Dept. head (Asst. Prof., Assoc. Libn.) begin. 
1951. Exam will be held nationwide. Salary sal. prob. $4880. Two or three assts. (Instruc- 
$3,276, increases to $4,044. Holidays, vaca- tors, Library Advisors) begin. sal. prob. $4000. 


tion and sick leave with pay. Retirement sys- Sound prof. liby. background. Genuine inter- 
tem and all the advantages of civil service, in- est in people. Teaching & counseling ability. 
cluding promotion by examination. Write Los Unusual opportunities. Reque st particulars, 
Angeles City Civil Service, Room 5, L.A, City giving qualifications. B343 
Hall for applications, which must be filed by Wanted—Sales and advertising assistant to 
April 26, 1951. Chief, Publishing Department, A.L.A. _ Plan- 
CATALOGER, first assistant, $3,000-$3,300, ning sales promotion, pre paring letters, display 
retirement plan, 40 hr. week, 4 weeks vacation. advertising, layouts. Supervising billing and 
Professional degree and experience required. shipping. Journalism and advertising training 
Apply to Arthur H. Parsons, Jr., Librarian, desirable. Man or woman. Starting salary 
Omaha (Nebr.) Public Library. $3637. Apply A.L.A., 50 E. Huron St., Chicago. 
Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents a line; minimum one dol- 
lar and a half. Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; institutional members may advertise to fill 
staff positions. Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication, Payments should not be made until statement is sent from 


the Bulletin office. 


COLORFUL NEW DEMCO & American College Bureau 


oa ai p a aa ia | N ) i. Q S UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public schools request us 

to make recommendations for head librarians and assistant 
librarians in all fields of library service, Salaries are ex- 
cellent according to qualifications. 


THE American College Bureau operates in all divisions 
in the University and College field, while the affiliated 
office, Fisk Teachers Agency, covers all fields in educa- 
tional work from pre-school through college and univer- 
sity. Both organizations are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that need librarians for we have a 
large library division and librarians are continually reg- 
istering for advancement. 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Ill. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE 





Cheerful new Demco Pamphlet Binders not only 
protect pamphlets longer, but make your shelves 
more attractive to readers. Library tests show 


that these binders actually increase pamphlet + 

circulation. Order Pamphlet Binders in the colorful ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 

new longer-lasting Demcoboard, or in photo- ° 

mount, pressboard, lithomount, and red rope. 25 3 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 
MemberNATA 





ALL SIZES AVAILABLE 


Pamphlet binders can be ordered in a wide | Top Library positions are listed with us. 
variety of sizes, and are easily applied. We will Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Ser sone senales oF pee start, Schools everywhere have appreciated 


: la our distinctive and discriminating service 
oii piti ss Seip for more than 65 years. Positions open 
CO lal Sats now. Early enrollment advisable. Write 


vel ite) me mn TTS ° NEW HAVEN 2, CONN | for information. 








Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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[1's a BIG job! “rrr 
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. this book selection and reading guidance. 


Have you these basic helps? 
An Ample Field. 


(Munson) Inspirational and practical help in guiding young people’s reading. 
1950. 128p. Cloth, $3. 
Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades. 
(Snow, ed.) Graded list of 1700 titles on all subjects. Fiction, picture and 
easy books, periodicals listed separately. Sth ed. 1951. 136p. $2. 
Basic Book Collection for Junior High Schools. 
(Berner & Sacra, eds.) Excellent annotations describe 660 books. Books good 
for remedial reading are noted. Lists magazines. 1950. 80p. $1.75. 
Basic Book Collection for High Schools. 
(Dawson, ed.) Describes and evaluates 1700 titles. Lists audio-visual aids and 
appraises magazines suitable for high school age. 5th ed. 1950. 196p. $2.75. 
Books for Tired Eyes. 
(Matson & Larson) 1800 titles in large type for readers with poor eyesight. 
For adults, young people, and children. 4th ed. 1951. 80p. $1. 
By Way of Introduction. 
(Grim, ed.) A recreational reading list for young people of high school age. 
1000 titles carefully annotated. 2d ed. 1947. $1.25. (Quantity prices available. ) 
Books for Adult Beginners. 
(Fihe, Wallace, Schulz) Basic aid in finding books for adults with limited 
reading ability. Approximately 500 titles. 2d ed. 1946. 56p. 75¢. 
Books That Have Shaped the World. 


(Eastman) Carefully chosen lists of 200 titles in biography, general literature, 
drama. Classified chronology of great lives. 1937. 64p. Cloth, $1. (Libraries, 
90¢.) 
Buying List of Books for Small Libraries. 
(Horton) 1800 titles. Valuable tool for librarians unable to afford expensive 
bibliographic aids. 7th ed. 1945. 134p. $2.25. (10 copies or more $2 each.) 
The Choice of Editions. 


(Carlson) Discusses general problem of selection when more than one edi- 
tion of a work is available. 1942. 70p. 75¢. 


What to Read on Psychology. 
(Hawes) Systematic reading plan for a short or long, popular or scholarly 
program. For the general or special reader. 1942. 32p. 40¢. (Quantity prices 
available. ) 
Have you subscribed to . 
The Booklist? 


A guide to current books. Each issue lists 100 to 125 titles particularly suited 
to libraries. Books in all fields except law or medicine. 23 issues per year. $5. 
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Subscription Books Bulletin? 
Quarterly guide to the buying of encyclopedias, dictionaries, other reference 
books. Critical, authoritative, unbiased. Quarterly. Per year $2.50. 
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Here’s a new service every 
librarian will want to offer 
to nursery, kindergarten 
and primary grade teach- 
ers, or parents entertaining 
groups of children. For it 
not only makes poetry fun 
to learn, but a real pleasure 
to teach. 


“Childcraft Poems for Choric Speaking”’ 
was compiled by Edith Ford, of the Na- 
tional College of Education. It emphasizes 
that children must first develop a “feel” for 
the rhythm of poetry, by responding with 
body movements, before they can master 
the art of speaking rhythmically. 


Poems are listed in specific rhythmic group- 
ings for walking, skipping, rocking, sweep- 


ing, swinging and galloping, © 
Other listings include nar: ~ 
rative, dialogue, and ques 
tion-answer poems and > 
poems for individual line 
and intra-group interpreta-~ 
tions. Poems listed are cho- = 
ric rather than choral, sono ~ 
music is required. 


Listings are arranged specifically for easy” 
use with the new edition of Childcraft. AJ 
bibliography is included. If your library) 
does not yet have Childcraft, a loan of the 
beautiful new set will be sent without ob 
ligation for examination to any public of 
parochial school or library, on request. Fot 
full information on Childcraft, or for Free’ 
copy of “Childcraft Poems for Chori¢ 
Speaking,” just write to us today. : 


Educational Division, Field Enterprises, Inc. 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 





